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N° body will deny the fuperiority of the modern over the 
} ancient world in almoft all the arts and f{ciences. But per- 
haps that fuperiority is not more obfervable when we think of 
the articles of modern acquirement in detail, than when we con- 
fider the facility which the prefent times have introduced in the 
art of obtaming knowledge in general; or, when that idea is ap- 
plied to the young, the highly improved fyftem of Education 
which we have invented, fo much fimpler and more cencife than 
that which the ignorance of our forefathers led them to adopt, 
Were it not beneath the dignity of the fubject, one might apply 
to our prefent fyftem of education, what fome venders of little 
books of Arithmetic, Mathematics, and Aftronomy, have adver- 
tifed of their performances—it is Education “* made eafy. to the 
** meaneft capacities.” 

The ancient fy{tem for the acquifition of knowledge, was by 
liftening to the inftructions of the wife and experienced; and in 
fome of the old fchools, a probationary filence of a very long pe- 
riod was infifted on for that purpofe, In thofe times, that might 
perhaps be fuitable enough; but now, when life, according to 
fome philofophers, is fo much fhortened, and there are fo many 
more things to talk about, the ancient mode would furely be very 
prepofterous, Indeed there is much reafon to doubt if, even in 
ancient times, this method of liftening was fo much practifed as 
has fometimes been reprefented. Pythagoras, it is prefumed, like 
fome philofophers of our own days, chofe to talk for all the reft 
of the company, and enjoined filence to his fcholars, that he 
might have hearers; but Socrates, who had been taught better 
breeding by his wife, let them have more than word about with 
him, Péutarch indeed, another of their wife men, fays, in a Trea 
tife upon Education, that “* man has two powers, which give 
““ him the pre-eminence over all other animals, underftanding 
* and fpeech; that the firft is made to command, and the latter 
to obey; that underftanding or mind is fuperior to accident 
or fortune, that ficknefs or difeafe has no power over it, and 
that the wrinkles of age do not diminifh its beauty; that time, 
which conquers all things, has no effect on it, but, by a pri- 
vilege peculiar to itfelf, it maintains its youth in old age.’ 
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This Plutarch, however, was himfelf one of the moft talkative 
fellows in the world, and delighted in ftory-telling beyond any 
man of his time; and the defcription he has given as above, of 
underftanding or intelligence, applies equally to the other facul- 
ty he meant to fet it over, to wit, that of fpeech. We have eve- 
ry day examples to convince us, that neither lofs of fortune, bad 
health, or old age, has any power over the tongue; to it, indeed, 
the circumftance of its fuperior vigour when old applies fo ftri- 
kingly, that one would almoft fuppofe an error in the text, and 
that there was here a miftake, which thofe Greeks had a hard 
word to exprefs, but which fignified, that one had put firft what 
fhould have been laft: on this fuppofition, what the author really 
meant to fay is, that it is the bufinefs of the tongue to command, 
and the part of the underftanding to obey. 

Now this, when fo corrected, is pretty nearly the modern idea, 
which is, that knowledge is to be acquired fully as much, or ra- 
ther more, by {peaking than by hearing; and this rule, like all 
other rules of education, is to be attended to from the earlieft 
years. Mothers, who, according to the ableft opinions on the 
head, are the beft inftructors of early youth, have particularly 
an excellent method of inculcating this doctrine on their pupils, 
As they grow up, thefe pupils are to be confirmed in the practice 
of it. When brought into company, they are to be particularly 
cautioned again{t that antique bafhfulnefs which ufed to difqua- 
lify young people from this attainment; as far indeed as youth 
might be ufed by way of argument for filence, they are to forget 
altogether their being young, and to talk, with the authority of 
experience, and the loquacity of age, in all places, public and 
private, Neither the Church nor the Playhoufe is to be excepted ; 
and in public exhibitions of greater moment, if a young man, for 
example, happens to get into the Houfe of Commons, and gives 
himfelf any trouble about what is going on there, it is wonder- 
ful how much he may learn merely by fpeaking, as the daily ex- 
amples of Orators, who get up without knowing any thing of 
what they are to talk about, evinces, 

There is one part of the courfe of modern education, which 
might at firft view be fuppofed unfavourable to this mode of 
acquiring knowledge, and that is the article of travelling; be- 
caufe it often happens, that from a want of the languages of 
thofe countries through which he is to pafs, a young traveller 
cannot {peak fo much as is proper for the purpofe. But this may 
be almoft entirely remedied in Paris, and other capitals of every 
foreign country, by converfing with Englifh only, or with fuch 
of the natives as already underftand a little of the Englifh 
tongue, and are very willing to learn more of it, as Frifeurs, 
Tailors, Valets de place, &c. From fuch companions, one, not 
only may obtain a very competent knowledge of the manners 
and cuftoms of fuch foreign countries; but one has alfo a favour- 
able opportunity of communicating to them the manners and 
¢ultoms of one’s own, which can be done with much more free~ 
dom and truth to fuch hearers than to any others. In this. man- 
ner travel, inftead of a hinderance, will be: of very great ufe in 
promoting this new and improved mode of education; it will 
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promote fpeaking, and infure an audience, both while a young 
man remains abroad, and after he comes home; while abroad, 
he will {peak of nothing but his own country, which will enable 
hin to {peak of nothing but foreign countries when he returns, 
This general maxim, which | am here endeavouring to enforce, 
mu{t however be underftood to apply to people of a certain for- 
tune only, With thofe in lefs favoured circumftances, hearing 
and receiving inftruction are neceflary, at leaft in particular fi- 
tuations and focieties. In company with the great or the rich, 
which they are at all times to feek after and frequent, they muft 
hiten with as unlimited aflent, though not with quite fo rigid a 
filence, as the difciples of the Philofopher we firft mentioned ; 
but when they leave this fociety, and get among their equals, 
they will then have the privilege of communicating what know- 
ledge they have received, and are intitled to impofe filence on 
their auditory, by the decifive authority of thefe great and rich 
men, of whofe fchool they are. This leads me to mention a 
method of acquiring knowledge, the moft eafy and compendious 
of any, which is, by growing rich or great .one’s felf; a truth 
which I have feen many very wife and learned men confefs, by 
the deference they paid to the opinions and information of one 
lately come to the pofleflion of a fortune or a title, whom, be- 
fore he attained that wealth or rank, they had been obliged to 
pronounce very ignorant and uninformed. 

But as thofe who are poor may acquire knowledge inftanta- 
neoully by growing rich, fo thofe who are rich may in fome 
cafes acquire knowledge very rapidly by growing poor. Adver- 
fity, fays fome ancient fage, is the greateft of all teachers; in 
fome of her fchools, however, people learn flowly, which was the 
old method; in others fhe communicates knowledge with afto- 
nifhing rapidity, which is the new mode; as, for inftance, at 
that modern feminary of inftruction the Gaming-Table. [it 
is indeed furprifing, what univerfality of knowledge is there to 
be attained, as may be judged of from the manner in which 
many people in eminent ftations, both civil and military, have 
acquitted themfelves, who had acquired the qualification necef- 
fary for fuch appointments at that fountain of knowledge alone, 

Another method by which a young man may attain knowledge 
with very little trouble to himfelf, 1s by purchafing a commiffion 
inthe army. There is fomething in the bare putting on of a 
cockade which inipires knowledge, or at leaft the confidence ot 
it, which anfwers moft purpofes as well, and which gives the 
title to fpeak, {o effential to this modern fyftem of education. Un- 
lefs the courfe of his ftudies be interrupted by actual fervice, 
which is not often the cafe, there are many opportunities of im- 
provement for a foldier, of which, in a civil capacity, he would 
be entirely deprived. During one half of the year at country- 
quarters, he has the advantage of that folitude which fo many 
philotophers and poets have panted after as the nurfe of contem- 
plation, as the mother of knowledge; the other half he can con- 
trive, by a leave of abfence, to fpend in the edifying fociety of 
the capital. In the firft cafe, he can avail himfelf of the {cience 
of the excifeman, the learning of the curate, and fometimes the 
knowledge 
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knowledge of the fquire; in the other, he can refort to the four- 
ces of that multifarious information which is to be found at the 
coffeehoufe, the tavern, the playhoufes, and Ranelagh. 

As for the female world, the fame rule of obtaining knowledge, 
or educating themfelves, by talking, not liftening, is equally ex- 
pedient, and indeed feems more particularly adapted to the ge- 
nius of the fex. In this they may, by a prudent choice of their 
fociety among the other fex, be much aflifted; as they can eafily 
find a pretty numerous cla{s of well-bred young gentlemen, who 
will never introduce any fubject, nor treat any fubje@ already in- 
troduced, but in fuch a manner as does not at all require being 
liftened to; fo that every member of the party may with great 
eafe, and without any material injury, fpeak at one and the fame 
time. 

But as I enumerated fome very eafy and fpeedy methods of the 
men’s acquiring knowledge, fo there is one way, as eafy as any 
of thofe, by which the Ladies may attain it, | mean by being 
married; which perhaps is the reafon why fome prudent and 
ceconomical mothers defer all forts of inftruétion till that period, 
except fome particular pieces of knowledge, which may tend to 
procure their daughters that opportunity of immediate improve- 
ment. In the married ftate, a young Lady has an increafed ad- 
vantage of that power of talking which | have mentioned as fo 
effential to the cultivation of the mind. Befides the fuperior pri- 
vileges of a matron to ufe her tongue, fhe has by marriage acqui- 
red a neceflary afliftant for a fpeaker; fhe has provided herfelf 
with a hearer in her hufband, 


The Lounger has been favoured with two communications from 
female corre/pondents, which, contrary to his eftablifhed cuftom, he 
thinks himfelf obliged to acknowledge. 

Mrs Invoice has told her ftory in a very natural and forcible man- 
ner; and the wrongs of which fhe complams from the partner of ber 
late husband, exhibit fuch an impudent abufe of public indulgence, as 
jufily deferves every reprebenfion a pen fo abie as hers can inflict. But 
her recital admits of fo directly perjonal an allujion, as, notwithfanding 
all its merit, unavoidably precludes its infertion. Though the pictures 
which this work occafonally exhibits, to be of any value at all, muft 
be true to nature; yet it were equally averse to the feelings of the au- 
thor ee to the dignity of bis paper, to make them the portraits of in- 
dividuals, 


The verfes of Delia are written with eafe and fpirit; there is but 
one objection to their being inferted, their very high praife of the 
Lounger, which, though it were ingratitude in him not to acknow- 
ledge, it might be deemed vanity to publifb. 
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